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134. Coractas Garruta. (Roller.) 

Karnaclic or Farrug, Maltese. 

Appears annually in spring and autumn, sometimes in small 
flocks of five or six. It is common in April and May, a few 
lingering till June. An instance is recorded of a pair breeding 
in a ruined house in an unfrequented part of the country. 
This bird is often called the “ Jay,” or “ Blue Jay,” by English 
residents and visitors; and it is probably owing to some such 
mistake that Yarrell and other authors have given Malta as a 
locality of Garrulus glandarius (Linn.), which is never seen here. 


135. MEROPS APIASTER. (Bee-eater.) 

Kirt-el-nahal, Maltese. 

In April and May it arrives in large flocks, and its peculiar 
gurgling note may be heard at a long distance. Towards 
evening they settle to roost on the carob-trees, and nestle so 
close to one another that I have known as many as twenty or 
thirty to be brought down at one shot. Three were seen in 
1861 as late as the 7th June. In Gozo they have been observed 
to lay their eggs in the sand. They reappear in autumn. 


136. Merops rersicus. (Blue-cheeked Bee-eater.) 

One example, killed in September 1840, noticed by Schembri. 

137. AtcEepo 1spipa. (Kingfisher.) 

Ghasfur ta San Martin, Maltese. 

An annual visitor; generally seen about the sea-shore in 
pairs. Arrives in August and September, and occasionally 
observed in the winter months. One was killed on the 14th 
March, 1862. Said to breed here sometimes. 


[To be continued. ] 


IV.—Five Months in the West Indies. 
By E. Cavrenpisu Taytor, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Part 1.— Trinidad and Venezuela. 


Havine determined to spend the winter of 1862-63 in the 
West Indies, I left England the 2nd December, and went to 
Trinidad, vid St. Thomas, where I remained from December 22nd 
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till March 24th. During that time I made two separate excur- 
sions on the mainland of South America, each of which occu- 
pied a fortnight. The first was by steamboat 300 miles up the. 
Orinoco, to the important town of Ciudad Bolivar, or Angostura 
as it was formerly called. The second was also by steamboat 
down the coast of Venezucla to La Guaira, the port of Caracas, 
the capital of that republic ; whence I rode up to Caracas, and 
stayed there a few days. En oute both to and from La Guaira, 
we touched at the ports of Carapano, Pampator (in the island of 
Margarita), Cumana, and Barcclona, staying at each a sufficient 
time to enable me to go ashore and make a brief investigation 
of the birds to be seen in those localities. After finally taking 
my departure from Trinidad on March 24th, I visited the islands 
of Martinique, Dominica, and Porto Rico, staying a fortnight in 
each. In all, I spent five months in the West Indies, during 
the whole of which time I devoted myself pretty steadily to bird- 
collecting and the study of West Indian ornithology. The re- 
sult of my labours I now propose to lay before the readers of 
‘The Ibis’ in two articles, the first devoted to Trinidad and the 
main, the second to the islands of Martinique, Dominica, and 
Porto Rico. 

Trinidad is a large island, its average length being 50 miles, 
its average breadth 35 miles, and its area over 2000 square miles. 
It is the most southern of the British West Indian Islands. It 
lies between 10° and 11° of N. lat., and 61° and 62° of W. long. 
On the west it is separated from the mainland of Venezuela by 
the shallow lagoon called the Gulf of Paria; on the south it is 
divided by a comparatively narrow channel of deeper water from 
the vast swamps of the Orinoco delta; on the east and north it 
is bounded by the open sea. In its general appearance Trinidad 
bears no resemblance whatever to the volcanic islands of the 
lesser Antilles ; it seems rather a detached portion of the adja- 
cent continent. Its general surface is pretty level, with a range 
of mountains along the north coast which attain a maximum 
elevation of 3000 feet, a much lower range of hills along 
the south coast, and a boss of low hills in the centre of the 
island. The north-coast range corresponds with the chain of 
mountains extending along the north coast of Venezuela, which 
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terminates in the lofty point called La Peña, exactly opposite 
the north-west promontory of Trinidad, and distant from it 
about fifteen miles. The channel betwecn these points is divided 
by three small rocky islands, called Monos, Huevos, and Chaca- 
chacave, into four channels or bocas, which form the northern 
entrance to the Gulf of Paria, and are collectively called the 
Boca del Drago, or the Dragon’s Mouth. The range of hills 
on the south coast of Trinidad has no corresponding range on 
the main, but terminates opposite the low land of the Orinoco 
delta; the channel opposite to them forms the south entrance 
to the Gulf of Paria, and is known as the Boca del Serpente, or 
the Serpent’s Mouth. Port of Spain, the capital of the island, 
is situated on the Gulf of Paria, at the foot of the northern 
range of hills. Immediately to the south of the town lies an 
extensive mangrove-swamp, through which the Caroni, one of 
the largest rivers in the island, finds its way to the sea. The 
Caroni is navigable by boats for about eighteen miles from its 
mouth. Sugar and cocoa are the principal products of Trini- 
dad. The cultivation of the former is almost confined to the dis- 
trict along the coast of the Gulf of Paria and the valley of the 
Caroni ; the latter is chiefly grown in the narrow, shady valleys 
of the northern chain of mountains. Nearly the whole of the | 
interior of the island is utterly destitute of roads or even paths, ` 
and is covered with a magnificent growth of virgin forest. One ` 
of the most valuable trees in Trinidad is the Cedrela odorata, 
the wood of which is much used for building houses. This tree 
is rather like the common ash-tree in appearance and foliage, 
but is universally called cedar from the smell of the wood, which 
resembles that of the true cedar (Cedrus libanotica). In point 
of size, however, the silk-cotton tree (Eriodendron anfractuosum) 
is quite unrivalled. Until I went to Trinidad I did not know 
what a really big tree was. I had seen the oaks of Fontaine- 
bleau and the elms of Aranjuez, which are, I believe, considered 
the largest trees in Europe, but these do not give one the least 
idea of the size which trees attain in Trinidad. Had the gen- 
tleman who wrote an account, in the last-published volume of 
‘Long-Vacation Rambles,’ of how he went up the Amazon 
in order to see large trees, and returned home without having 
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succeeded in doing so,— had he only gone to Trinidad and 
seen the silk-cotton trees which I saw there, he must, I am 
sure, have been satisfied. In Venezuela this tree is called 
Ceiba. In Martinique it goes by the name of Fromagier, though 
what connexion with cheese it is supposed to have I cannot 
imagine. 

I am inclined to believe that, owing to its warm moist climate 
and its rich soil, Trinidad is equal to any part of the world in 
rankness and luxuriance of vegetation. It especially abounds in 
palms, of which more than twenty species are found in the 
island. 

I was by no means idle while in Trinidad, and I think I ma- 
naged, in the course of my many excursions, to see the greater 
part of the island. A steamboat runs daily from Port of Spain 
to the town of San Fernando, which is situated about thirty 
miles to the south, on the Gulf of Paria. Twice a week this 
same steamboat continues its course beyond San Fernando to 
La Brea and Cedros. Shortly after my arrival I went by this 
steamboat to La Brea to visit the celebrated pitch-lake, which 
lies about two miles inland from that place. The lake, which 
is surrounded with dense bush, is irregularly circular, about half 
a mile in diameter, and has in it two or three small islands co- 
vered with trees. In the centre of the lake the pitch is soft, 
and seems to bubble up; at the sides it is quite hard and much 
crevassed, the crevasses being filled with water. Except for the 
said crevasses, it would have been very like the asphalt of the 
Paris boulevards; and this, I may remark, was the only thing I saw 
in the West Indies that at all reminded me of Paris. Travelling 
on horseback is, of course, the only way of getting about in the 
interior of the island, and even that is a matter of some diffi- 
culty owing to the excessive density of the forest. The longest 
expedition I made in Trinidad was to ride in two days right 
across the island to the east coast, or “ Bande del Est” as it is 
called, where I remained a week. The east coast, which is ex- 
posed to the open Atlantic, is very different in its features from 
the shores of the Gulf of Paria. It presents towards the ocean 
a shore of beautiful hard sand, fringed for a length of more than 
twenty-five miles with a natural growth of cocoa-nut trees (Cocos 
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nucifera). The oil extracted from these cocoa-nuts is the only 
produce of the district. 

I arrived at Trinidad fully impressed with the idea that its 
avifauna was absolutely identical with that of the adjacent con- 
tinent, and altogether distinct and dissimilar from that of the 
other islands. I have since, however, somewhat modified this 
opinion. In the first place, the island of Tobago has undoubt- 
edly much more rapport ornithologically with Trinidad than 
with the other islands of the Antillean group, as is proved by 
the collections, especially of Humming-birds, received from 
that island. On the other hand, although I do not suppose 
that Trinidad possesses any species peculiar to itself, my list 
will show that there are several species, not uncommon on the 
adjacent continent, which I believe are never found in Trinidad. 
It would be the work of a lifetime to make a complete collection 
of the birds of Trinidad, so rich in species is the island. I do 
not even profess to give a list of all I saw there myself, but 
only of the collection I made during my stay in the island, and 
in my two short excursions on the mainland of South America. 
The shores of the lower Orinoco, and the coast between Trini- 
dad and La Guaira, especially the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town of Barcelona, swarm with birds to a far greater 
degree than even Trinidad itself. I regret much that in my 
flying visit to those parts I had time to shoot so few birds, and 
to skin only about half of those I did shoot. In Humming- 
birds (Trochilide), however, I found the parts of the mainland 
I visited far inferior to Trinidad, which, both as regards species 
and individuals, is hardly to be surpassed, I should suppose, by 
any equal area in the world. Out of the nineteen species of 
Humming-birds said to be found there, I succeeded, as my list 
will show, in procuring fourteen. 

The names in the following list are chiefly taken from Dr. 
Sclater’s Catalogue of his Collection of American Birds. I am 
also indebted to Dr. Sclater for his kind assistance in identifying 
the species. 

RAPTORES. 
“ 1. CATHARTES ATRATUS. Black Vulture. 
The first thing that struck me on arriving at Port of Spain 
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was the number of Black Vultures that swarm all over the town. 
There they are, on the roofs of the houses, expanding their wings 
in the sun, or in the streets, on the look-out for any scraps of 
food that may suit their taste. They live apparently on the best 
of terms with the fowls and chicken, which seem not at all 
afraid of them, and with reason, for I believe that this species of 
Vulture never by any chance attempts to prey on any living 
thing. So very tame and familiar are they, that I have often 
poked them with my stick or umbrella as I walked along the 
streets. 

In Trinidad all Vultures are indiscriminately called Corbeauz, 
and the quartier of Port of Spain where the slaughter-houses 
are situated is distinguished by the name of Corbeau Town. 
How, where, and when these birds breed in Trinidad is a mys- 
tery I was unable to solve. The whole time I was there the 
town swarmed with them, and they roosted at night in the trees 
in the gardens and squares. I was, moreover, assured that they 
remain in equal numbers all the year round; yet no one could 
tell me anything about the time of year they breed, or seemed 
to know what the eggs or young were like. I found this spe- 
cies very abundant all over Trinidad and the parts of Venezuela 
I visited, especially in the neighbourhood of the towns and vil- 
lages. Neither this nor any other species of Vulture occurs in 
any of the islands between Trinidad and St. Thomas,—not even, 
I believe, in Tobago, and certainly in none of the others. Porto 
Rico is also quite Vultureless. In Jamaica I am informed that 
Cathartes aura is the only species*. As regards St. Domingo ` 
and Cuba, I can give no information on the great Vulture ques- 
tion. The irides of C. atratus are brown. 


~ 2. CATHARTES AURA. Turkey Buzzard. 

This species is not very numerous in Trinidad, where it avoids 
the towns and keeps to the open country. It is a much hand- 
somer and cleaner-looking bird than the preceding species, and 
may be distinguished from it at a glance when on the wing by 
its less flapping and more graceful flight. It is generally to be 
seen skimming just over the tree-tops, as though it were trying 


* Cathartes atratus has also lately made its appearance as a straggler 
in Jamaica (see Proc. Acad. Philad. 1863).— Ep. 
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how near it could go without touching. It is certainly, in its 
flight and general appearance, by far the most aquiline-looking 
species of Vulture I have ever seen, and it was not until I had 
shot one that I could bring myself to believe that it was really 
a Vulture, and not an Eagle. On the Orinoco I found this 
bird much more numerous and less shy than in Trinidad; but 
even there it did not frequent the towns in the same familiar 
way as Cathartes atratus. In Jamaica, where, as I believe, C. 
atratus does not occur, this species takes its place as scavenger 
in the towns and villages. Its irides are brownish red. 


“3. Gyparcuus PAPA (Linn.). King Vulture. 

The only occasion I came across this species was on my jour- 
ney through Trinidad from Port of Spain to the east coast, or 
“ Bande del Est” as it is called. I and my companion had got 
just about halfway across the island when we suddenly came 
on a party of these birds, about six in number. On arriving at 
the place where we first saw them, I found that the attraction 
was an enormous dead snake in a putrid state, on which they 
had been gorging themselves. My friend shot one, which fell 
apparently dead; while I, thinking that I should like to shoot 
one too, went a little further into the forest and did so. Great 
was my surprise on returning to the one first shot to find that 
it had miraculously revived, and flown to the top of a high tree. 
The Trinidadians distinguish this bird by the name of “ King 
of the Corbeaux.” 


v 4, PoLYBORUS BRASILIENSIS. 

I frequently saw this bird on the shores of the Orinoco. It 
was very tame, and generally allowed a near approach to the 
tree on which it was perching, and when disturbed did not fly 
far. I believe this species never occurs in Trinidad. 


, 5. Panpion Hattairus. Osprey. 
This truly cosmopolitan bird is not uncommon on the Ori- 
noco; and once or twice I saw an Osprey flying over the Gulf 

of Paria, not far from Port of Spain. 


V 6. BUTEO ALBICOLLIS (Vieill.). 
This fine Buzzard is pretty common in Trinidad, and is gene- 
rally to be seen in the clearings in the neighbourhood of high 
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fell in with this bird; there, however, it was abundant, fre- 
quenting low trees in small flocks. 


16. THRYOTHORUS RUTILUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 134. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


17. GEOTHLYPIS ÆQUINOCTIALIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 171. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


18. Denpraca a#stiva, Sclater’s Cat. no. 194. 

Common in Trinidad. Both this. and the following species 
seem to enjoy a wide geographical range, no difference being 
perceptible between specimens from Trinidad and from the 
States of North America. 


19. SeropHaGa RUTICILLA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 220. 
Common in Trinidad. This bird much resembles a Redstart 
in appearance and manner. 


20. CYCLORHIS FLAVIPECTUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 275. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


21. Dacnis cayana, Sclater’s Cat. no. 308. 


22. CHLOROPHANES ATRICAPILLA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 318. 
This and the preceding species are pretty common in Trini- 


dad, and inhabit shady valleys. 


23. Ca@reBa CYANEA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 820. Pink-footed 
Creeper. 

This and the following species of Careba are abundant in 
Trinidad during the dry season, but I am not sure whether they 
breed there or not. Its legs and feet are bright red. 


24. C@REBA C#RULEA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 322. Yellow- 
footed Creeper. 


25. CERTHIOLA LUTEOLA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 329. 

Very abundant. This continental species differs from Cer- 
thiola flaveola and the other species or varieties inhabiting the 
Antilles in being rather smaller, and in not having the promi- 
nent pink lips at the gape which form so conspicuous a feature 
in them. Creole name, ‘‘ Sucrier.”’ 


26. EUPHONIA NIGRICOLLIs, Sclater’s Cat. no. 342. 
Much less abundant in Trinidad than on the main. 
VOL. VI. G 
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~ 27. EUPHONIA vIOLACEA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 354. 

Common in Trinidad, where its brilliant plumage and pleasing 
song render it a favourite cage-bird. Creole name, “ Louis 
d Or.” 


v 28. CALLISTE GUTTATA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 382. 
Decidedly the rarest of the three species of Calliste found in 
Trinidad. Local name, “ Tiger Tanager.” 


~ 29. CALLISTE DESMARESTII, Sclater’s Cat. no. 400. 
Very abundant in shady valleys and moist woods. Local 
name, “ Cacao-headed Tanager.” 


v30. CALLISTE VIEILLOTII, Sclater’s Cat. no. 404. 

Found in the same localities as the preceding species. This 
bird is known in Trinidad by the very grotesque name of 
“ Diable enrhumé.” The only suggestion that I can offer as to 
the origin of this remarkable sobriquet is that, in the opinion of 
the niggers, its note resembles the sound which his Satanic 
majesty might be supposed to emit in the very improbable con- 
tingency of his having a cold in his head. 


81. TanaGra CANA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 439. 

Very common both in Trinidad and on the main. It espe- 
cially affects the tree called “ Bois immortel”? (Erythrina coc- 
cinea), and seems to feed on the honey contained in its brilliant 
scarlet blossoms. Local name, “ Blue Bird.” 


‘82. TANAGRA MELANOPTERA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 444. 
Abundant, and generally to be seen on cocoa-nut trees (Cocos 
nucifera). 
y 88. RAMPHOCELUS MAGNIROSTRIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 458. 
Very numerous all through Trinidad. Local name, “ Bec 
d Argent.” 


“34, PHÆNICOTHRAUPIS RUBRA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 482. 

I never saw this bird near the towns or in cultivated spots, 
but only in deep shady woods; there, however, it is not rare. 
Local name, “ Le Cardinal.” 


~ 35. TACHYPHONUS MELALEUCUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 492. 
Common, and generally seen in pairs. The male black, with 
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a white patch on the shoulder; the female uniform chestnut- 
brown. 


“86. SALTATOR oxivascens, Sclater’s Cat. no. 561. 

This and the following species seem to prefer dry open situ- 
ations and low bush to the shade and moisture of a tropical 
forest. I found both species particularly abundant in the small 
islands Chacachacave and Monos, which are very much drier than 


Trinidad itself. 


37. SALTATOR MACULIPECTUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 572. 


38. SALTATOR, sp. ? 

At Ciudad Bolivar, on the Orinoco, I shot a Saltator rather 
smaller than S. olivascens, and much brighter coloured ; unfor- 
tunately I had not time to skin it. 


39. CARDINALIS PHCENICEUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 592. 

The low sandy coast near the town of Barcelona in Venezuela, 
covered with dense bush and low trees, is the only locality where 
I met with this beautiful species; there, however, it was tole- 
rably plentiful. I do not believe it ever occurs in Trinidad. 


v40. SPERMOPHILA INTERMEDIA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 611. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


~ 41. SPERMOPHILA MINUTA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 623. 
Abundant in Trinidad in small flocks, especially frequenting 
the sugar-cane pieces. 


42. VoLATINIA JACARINA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 634. 
Common in Trinidad, but less abundant than the last species. 


43. PAROARIA NIGRIGENA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 650. 

Not uncommon in the bush about Ciudad Bolivar. Never 
seen in Trinidad. 

44. SYCALIS BRASILIENSIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 758. 

Abundant in the bush on the shores of the Orinoco. I never 
saw it in Trinidad. 


45. Ostinors CRISTATUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 771. 
Inhabits the high forest of Trinidad in small flocks, but is not 
very common. 
G2 
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~46. Cassicus PeRsIcUsS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 778. 

This species is tolerably abundant both in Trinidad and on 
the mainland. It is a noisy, restless bird, something like a Jay 
i its manners. When alive or fresh killed, it has a strong, 
Crow-like smell. On my return from the Bande del Est, on the 
20th February, I came upon a colony of these birds breeding. 
The locality selected was four trees standing in a small clearing 
in the woods, from which the long purse-like nests hung down 
in masses. The nests were high up, and the niggers who were 
with us declined to climb up the trees on account of the ants ; 
but I managed to pull down several of the nests with a long 
bamboo-pole, while the birds flew about, screaming with all their 
might. Most of the nests contained young birds or eggs ready 
to hatch; however, I succeeded in obtaining a few fresh eggs. 
These are small for the size of the bird, being no larger than a 
Thrush’s, white in colour, spotted and streaked with dark pur- 
ple. No nest contained more than three eggs or young birds, 
and some less. 


47. ICTERUS XaNTHORNUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 808. 

Very abundant both in Trinidad and on the main: in the 
former place it goes by the name of ‘ Corn-bird,”’ probably from 
its bright-yellow colour. The nest is similar in shape to that 
of Cassicus persicus, but smaller ; it is usually suspended from 
the end of the long slender fronds of the Groo-groo Palm (Aero- 
comia, sp.?). This bird does not breed in colonies, but singly. 


48. XANTHOSOMUS ICTEROCEPHALUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 829. 
Occurs in Trinidad, but is not very common. 


“449. LEISTES GUIANENSIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 835. 
Obtained in Trinidad, but not abundant there. 


~50. QuiscaLus LUGUBRIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 855. 

Local in Trinidad; never seen by me near Port of Spain, 
but common in some other localities. Very tame and familiar. 
Irides yellow. 

51. QuiscaLus, sp.? 

I found a species of Quiscalus, which I never saw in Trinidad, 
excessively abundant on the Orinoco and the coast of Venezuela, 
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especially in and near the towns and villages. This bird was 
decidedly larger than Q. lugubris, and seemed more like the 
Antillean species Q. barita. I regret that I did not preserve a 
specimen. 

52. XENops RuTILAYs, Sclater’s Cat. no. 973. 

Obtained in Trinidad. 

43. DENDRORNIS SUSURRANS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1012. 

Common in Trinidad, where it frequents the cacao-plantations, 
and is accused of damaging the pods by piercing them with its 
long sharp bill. This bird runs up trees like a Woodpecker. 

54. THAMNOPHILUS MAJOR, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1051. 

Not uncommon in Trinidad, where it frequents thick bush 
and the outskirts of the forest. Inrides red. 

yoo. THAMNOPHILUS ATRICAPILLUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1065. 

Obtained in Trinidad. 

56. THAMNOPHILUS DOLIATUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1069. 

The commonest species of Bush-Shrike in Trinidad, where 
it is called “ La Pintade,” from its mottled Guinea-fowl-like 
plumage. 

57. MyRMoTHERULA AXILLARIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1101. 

Obtained in Trinidad. 

#8. FORMICIVORA INTERMEDIA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1109. 

This bird seems rather local in Trinidad, as it was abundant 
in the low, dry bush of the small island Chacachacaye, though 
I do not remember seeing it elsewhere. 

59. Fiuvicoxa pica, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1226. 

Very common in Trinidad, and tame and familiar in its habits 
like a Wagtail (Motacilla). 

60. Macuerornis r1xosa, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1245. 

I believe that this species never occurs in Trinidad; but on 
the main I found it rather common. It does not seem at all to 
merit its very warlike name, but is generally to be seen on the 
ground, near cattle, peaceably picking up insects. 


Æl. MIoNECTES OLEAGINEUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1296. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


a 
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62. PHYLLOMYIAS sEMIFUSCA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1306. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


68. CAMPTOSTOMA IMBERBE, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1310. 

This little bird is not uncommon in Trinidad, where I obtained 
two or three specimens, which differ so slightly from the speci- 
men from Mexico figured in ‘ The Ibis’ (1859, p. 444, pl. 14. 
f. 1) that Dr. Sclater does not think it necessary to make two 
species of them,—though it seems unusual for so small a bird to 
range from Mexico to Trinidad. 


Bá. ELAINEA PAGANA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1321. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


65. MYIOZETETES CAYENNENSIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1342. 
A common species on the coast of Venezuela, near Barcelona. 
I never saw this bird in Trinidad, either alive or in collections. 


“66. PITANGUS RUFIPENNIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1361. 

This species, Megarhynchus pitangua, and Tyrannus melancho- 
licus are the most abundant of all the numerous Tyrants in Tri- 
nidad, where the Creole name for the whole family is ‘ Qwest- 
ce qwil dit,’ from the ery of the three species named, which 
exactly resembles that sentence,—on the principle of the names 
‘ Peewit’ and ‘ Kittiwake’ in England. All three species are very 
common and very noisy, but Pitangus rufipennis is the com- 
monest and the noisiest of the three. In the morning, espe- 
cially, they sit on the top of low trees screaming out “ Qu’est-ce 
qu il dit” to one another at the top of their voices. I founda nest 
of this species in February ; it was very large and funnel-shaped, 
and contained only one egg nearly ready to hatch. 


67. MytopynastEs AUDAX, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1368. 
“Not uncommon in Trinidad : its note is quite different from 
that of the preceding species. 


68. MEGARHYNCHUS PITANGUA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1375. 

Very common in Trinidad. I found it difficult to distinguish 
this bird, at a distance, from Pitangus rufipennis, as the two 
species are very similar in size, colour, voice, and habits. 


69. PyRocEPHALUS RUBINEUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1395. 
I found this very pretty bird tolerably abundant both at Ciu- 
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dad Bolivar and Barcelona; in habits it seems very like a Fly- 
catcher (Muscicapa). I do not believe that it ever occurs in 
Trinidad: the specimens received from thence are, I believe, 
killed on the main. 


70. Contorus BOGOTENSIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1420. 
I shot a specimen in a shady valley in Trinidad, near Port of 
Spain; but the species does not seem common there. 


71. My1arcuus FEROX, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1482. 
I procured one specimen of this bird in Trinidad, and another 
on the Orinoco; but it was not abundant in either locality. 


A2. TYRANNUS MELANCHOLICUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1448. 
Very abundant both in Trinidad and on the main. 


“73, TYRANNUS ROSTRATUS, Sclater, MS.* 

„I shot a specimen of this fine and well-marked species in 
Trinidad, not far from Port of Spain. I never saw it on any 
other occasion. 


4, PACHYRHAMPHUS NIGER, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1473. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


75. PACHYRHAMPHUS ALBOGRISEUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1477. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


A6. PIPRA AURICAPILLA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1514. 
Not uncommon in Trinidad. 


47. CHIROMACHARIS MaNnacws, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1531. 
Very common in Trinidad, frequenting thick shady woods, 


* This is the bird entered in my Cataiogue as Tyrannus magnirostris 
(no. 1449, p. 236). I am now, however, convinced that it is not the 
T. magnirostris of D’Orbigny (in La Sagra’s Cuba), but quite a different 
species, and I propose to call it 

TYRANNUS ROSTRATUS, Sp. nov. 

T. supra cinereus ; crista ceiata coccinea ; alis caudaque cinerascenti-fuscis, 
secundariorum marg. ext. anguste albidis: subtus albus, pectore et 
lateribus cinereo adumbratis ; tectricibus subalaribus et crisso vix flavi- 
cantibus : rostro et pedibus nigris ; long. tota 9°0, alee 4°5, caude rectr. 
med. 3°2, rectr. ext. 3°5, tarsi 0-8, poll. et dec. Angl. 

Hab. in ins. Trin. et in Guiana. 

Mus. P. L.S. et Edv. Taylor. 

Obs. Affinis T. griseo et coloribus huic plerumque similis, sed rostro 

majore, crassitie paulo minore, et cauda magis furcata dignoscendus.— 
P.L.S 
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where it keeps near the ground. This little bird emits a very 
remarkable sound—a loud harsh noise, like that produced by 
striking two stones together. 


78, CHASMORHYNCHUS NIVEUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1565. 

/ Occurs in Trinidad, but only in the depths of the forest, away 
from the haunts of man. It seems to prefer an altitude of from 
1500 to 2000 feet, being hardly ever met with in low-lying 
localities. Creole name, “ Campanero.” I have occasionally heard 
the note of this bird, which certainly has an impressive effect on 
account of the stillness of the forest; but I must say that to my 
ear it is more like the croak of a frog than the sound of a bell. 


79. Momortvus swainsonl, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1578. 
Obtained in Trinidad, where it is not uncommon. 


80. CHLOROCERYLE AMERICANA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1596. 
Pretty common in Trinidad, especially among the mangroves 
in the swamps and lagoons. 


(81. CHLOROCERYLE SUPERCILIOSA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1599. 
I found this pretty little species not uncommon in Trinidad, 
on the Caroni River ; but I did not see it elsewhere. 


, 82. GALBULA RUFICAUDA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1602. 
Not uncommon in Trinidad, where it keeps to the shade and 
quiet of the deep woods. 


/83. TRoGon viripis, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1653. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


~- 84. Trocon coxuaris, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1658. 

Obtained in Trinidad, where it is less common than the pre- 

ceding species. 
~ 85. STEATORNIS CARIPENSIS. 

Towards the end of January, while in Trinidad, I set out with 
Mr. Krüger, the colonial botanist, to visit a cmchona-plantation 
which he had established on the highest ridge of the northern 
range of mountains. Mr. Kriiger joined me at Arima, a village 
in the interior of the island, where I was then staying; and the 
next morning we set out on foot, as there was no track through 
the forest practicable for horses. Aftcr walking for about four 
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hours we were quite beyond the last settlement, and having left 
behind us the cacao-plantations and all signs of cultivaticn began 
a steep ascent through the virgin forest. As we ascends higher 
the forest got more and more damp, and the croaking note of 
the ‘‘Campanero” (Chasmorhynchus niveus) began to be heard. 
This and a pair of Curassows (Cras alector) were the only birds 
I saw that were not already familiar to me. In fact, one seldom 
does see many birds in the depths of the forest, as the excessive 
density of the foliage prevents anything being seen. I shot, 
however, a snake, 7 feet long, of the species called in Trinidad 
“ Cribo.” We arrived at our destination just before sunset, and 
slept in the forest in our hammocks, at an altitude of about 2500 
feet above the level of the sea. I found the night very cold, and 
at sunrise next morning the thermometer was only 62° Fahr. 
T had heard that near the cinchona-plantation there was a cave 
inhabited by a colony of wonderful birds, called “ Gudcheros” ; so, 
after inspecting the cinchona-plants, I set out for the Cueva de 
los Guécheros, as it is called, guided by two native Spanish 
hunters whom we had brought with us. We followed the 
downward course of a small mountain-stream for about half a 
mile, when we came to a steep slope of rock, down which the 
stream tumbled and disappeared within the arch of a gloomy 
cavern. In this cavern were numbers of large brown birds 
about the size of Crows, some flying about and uttering a 
peculiar harsh loud scream, others sitting on their eggs, many of 
which we could see lying on ledges in the face of the wall of rock 
opposite to us, but separated from us by the chasm down which 
the stream disappeared. The eggs seemed to be white, and 
about the size of those of a Wood-Pigeon (Columba palumbus). 
The scene was a striking one. The whole place was so gloomy 
and overshadowed by trees, that not only did the sun not shine, 
but it seemed as if it never could have shone there. Were I of 
an imaginative turn of mind, I might have fancied that I saw 
before me the entrance to the infernal regions, with the dmes 
damnées flitting about, screaming in despair; but as I am not, I 
first took the precaution of shooting a few of the birds, and then 
descended into the cavern to pick them up. To my great 
regret, I found the eggs quite inaccessible both to my efforts and 
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to those of the native hunters; but I secured four good specimens 
of the birds, which proved to be Steatornis caripensis. This 
extraordinary-looking bird is quite sui generis, and is very unlike 
the Caprimulgide, with which it is usually classed. It has the 
beak of a Hawk, and is without the enormous gape of a Capri- 
mulgus. The feathers of the wings and tail are strong and stiff; 
and the food is said to be fruits. The wounded birds defended 
themselves with their strong beaks with great spirit. These 
birds are known in Trinidad as Gudcheros, and the nestlings are 
eaten and much esteemed ; they are said to be very delicate, and 
excessively fat: the old ones have a strong, Crow-like smell; 
their legs are nearly bare of feathers. There is another breeding- 
station of these birds-in Trinidad, in a cave opening on to the 
sea, in an island near the Boca del Drago. The difference in 
temperature between the two caves (the one at an elevation of 
2500 feet, the other on a level with the sea) must be very great ; 
so I suppose the Steatornis is not particular to a few degrees of 
heat more or less. 


/86. NYCTIBIUS PECTORALIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1669. 
Obtained in Trinidad from a native collector. 


87. LurocaLis sEMITORQUATUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1671. 
Obtained in Trinidad. 


“ 88. NYCTIDROMUS GUIANENSIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1690. 
Obtained in Trinidad, from a native collector. 


~ 89. Guaucis MAZEPPA, Gould, Mon. Troch. i. pl. 6. 

Trinidad abounds in Humming-birds, as I before stated, far 
more than those parts of the mainland which I visited. I pro- 
cured fourteen species in Trinidad, and one species on the main. 
I was informed that nineteen species occur in Trinidad; but I 
only saw the fourteen species that I proceed to enumerate. 
Glaucis mazeppa is one of the most abundant and about the 
least brightly coloured of the Trinidad Humming-birds. It fre- 
quents flowering trees and shrubs in gardens, where it may be 
seen in numbers darting about from flower to flower. 


“90. PuartuorNis GuylI, Gould, Mon. Troch. i. pl. 26. 
This species seems solitary in its habits, as, contrary to the 
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general rule with Humming-birds, one seldom or never sees it 
except singly. It avoids gardens and open ground, and affects 
deep shady ravines and valleys. It is the only species of ` 
Humming-bird that I saw high up in the mountains, on my 
excursion to the cave inhabited by Steatornis caripensis. Local 
name, “ Fork-tailed Humming-bird.” 


, 91. PHAËTHORNIS LONGUEMAREUS, Gould, Mon. Troch. i. 
pl. 31. . 
In habits similar to the preceding species; but less abundant, 


I should say, in Trinidad. 


, 92. Dorrrisca FaLLax, Gould, Mon. Troch. ii. pl. 56. 

This sober-coloured species is the only Humming-bird I saw 
on the main. I found it pretty common near Barcelona in 
Venezuela, where I shot my specimens. 


/93. LAMPORNIS MANGO, Linn.; Gould, Mon. Troch. ii. pl. 74. 

The most abundant species of Humming-bird in Trinidad. 
It especially affects the tree called “ Bois immortel ” (Erythrina 
coccinea), which abounds in Trinidad, and blossoms in January, 
from the brilliant scarlet flowers of which it seems to “ gather 
honey all the day.” In the genus Lampornis the difference in 
plumage between the sexes is very striking. All Humming- 
birds are very pugnacious and fond of fighting in the air; the 
present species is preeminently so. 


/ 94. Lampornis GRAMINEUS, Gould, Mon. Troch. ii. pl. 77. 

This is the largest Humming-bird in Trinidad ; it is not very 
common, and is locally known as the ‘ Green-throated Hum- 
ming-bird.” 


/ 95. FLorIsUGA MELLIVoRA, Gould, Mon. Troch. ii. pl. 113. 
Obtained in Trinidad, where it is rather rare. Local name, 
“Jacobin.” 


‘96. LopHornis ornatus, Gould, Mon. Troch. iii. pl. 117. 

This very beautiful little species is usually abundant in 
Trinidad in the dry season ; but when I was there, from some 
cause or other, it was very scarce. Local name, “ King Hum- 
ming-bird.” 
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“97. CurysoLamrrs Moscuitus, Gould, Mon. Troch. iv. p].204. 

This very brilliant species is abundant in Trinidad, where it is 
` called the “ Ruby Humming-bird,” from the colour of the crown 
of its head, which glitters like a ruby in the sun. 


~ 98. CHRYSOBRONCHUS VIRESCENS, Gould, Mon. Troch. iv. 
pl. 230. 

Obtained in Trinidad, where it is not very common. Creole 
name, “ Colibri vert-perlé.” 


99. HELIOMASTER LONGIROSTRIS, Gould, Mon. Troch. iv. 
pl. 259. 

Rather a rare species in Trinidad, where it is called “ Car- 
mine Humming-bird.” 


¥ 100. THauMANTIAs cHIONIPECTUsS, Gould, Mon. Troch. v. 
pl. 293. 

Tolerably abundant in Trinidad, where it frequents deep 
shady woods. Local name, “ White-throated Humming-bird.” 


< 101. Eryturonora ANTIQUA, Gould, Mon. Troch. v. pl. 316. 
A very common species in Trinidad, where it is called “ Eme- 
rald Humming-bird.” 


V 102. EUCEPHALA CÆRULEA, Gould, Mon. Troch. v. pl. 331. 
Equally common with the preceding species. Known in Tri- 
nidad as the “ Sapphire Humming-bird.” 


v 103. CHLOROSTILBON ATALA, Gould, Mon. Troch. v. pl. 356. 
Not very abundant in Trinidad, where I am told it prefers the 
open country, and is called the “ Savannah Sapphire.” 


“ 104. Crororpuaca ant, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1905. 

Decidedly the commonest bird in Trinidad, where it is called 
“ Blackbird ” or “ Tickbird.” It is very tame and familiar, and, 
with the exception of Cathartes atratus, it is the only bird (except 
Humming-birds) that one sees habitually in the town of Port of 
Spain. It is always to be seen in fields where there are cattle 
grazing, to which it resorts, no doubt, for the sake of picking up 
the grasshoppers and other insects which are disturbed by the 
cattle. In the month of January it was breeding in the acacia- 
trees in the savannah of Port of Spain. As the egg has already 
been figured in ‘The Ibis, I will not describe it. On the 
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mainland I found this bird much less numerous than in Trinidad. 
I did not see it at all either in Martinique or Dominica, and do 
not know whether it ever occurs in those islands. I found it 
common both in St. Thomas and Porto Rico, but not so abundant 
in either place as in Trinidad. 


105. CrororpHaca MAJOR, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1907. 
Occurs in Trinidad, where, however, it is rare. 


Y106. DieLoprervs n&vivs, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1911. 
Abundant in Trinidad, especially in clearings on the outskirts 
of the forest. Creole name, “ La Trinité.” 


v 107. Praya cayana, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1915. 
Not uncommon in Trinidad. 


/108. RAMPHASTOS VITELLINUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1936. 
This is, I believe, the only Toucan that occurs in Trinidad, 
where it is not uncommon in the depths of the forest. 


109. Dryocorus ERYTHROPS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 1984. 
This fine large Woodpecker I obtained in Trinidad, but it is 
not very common there. 


“110. CELEUS CINNAMOMEUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 2007. 
Pretty common in Trinidad. 


~ 111. CHLORONERPES RUBIGINOSUS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 2026. 
This small species is by far the commonest Woodpecker in 
Trinidad. 


112. CHRYSOPTILUS PUNCTIGULARIS, Sclater’s Cat. no. 2029. 

I never saw this species except in the vicinity of Barcelona in 
Venezuela, where I saw several, and procured two specimens. 
I feel pretty sure that it never occurs in Trinidad. 


113. Cenrurus TRICOLOR, Sclater’s Cat. no. 2049. 

A common species in Venezuela; but I never saw it or heard 
of its occurring in Trinidad. 

114, ARA ARARAUNA. Blue and Yellow Maccaw. 

Abundant on the lower part of the Orinoco, where I saw 
quantities of them flying over the river just before sunset. 


115. Conurus PERTINAX, Sclater’s Cat. no. 2077. 
Very abundant in the vicinity of Barcelona in Venezuela, 
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where they were generally in pairs. Like most Parrots, they are 
very noisy. I never heard of this species occurring in Trinidad. 


“116. Curysorts, sp. ? 

A species of Chrysotis is very abundant in Trinidad ; it roosts 
in the mangroves in the swamps, and is considered very good 
eating. I often saw it, but neglected to preserve a specimen. 


A17. UROCHROMA MELANoPTERA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 2129. 
Inhabits Trinidad in small flocks, and is known as the “ Seven- 
coloured Parroquet.”’ 


118. PsttracuLa CYANOPTERA, Sclater’s Cat. no. 2135. 

I never saw this species in Trinidad, but found it excessively 
abundant everywhere on the main. At Carapano, in Venezuela, 
the whole bush seemed alive with these tiny Parrots; and I 
remember being struck by seeing the roof of the church there 
almost covered with them. 


COLUMB. 


-119. CoLumsa, sp. ? 

A large blue Pigeon, in general appearance resembling Co- 
lumba corensis of the Antilles, is tolerably abundant in Trinidad, 
where the Creole name for it is “ Ramier.” I did not preserve a 
specimen. 


~ 120. PERIsTERA RUFAXILLA. 
Obtained in Trinidad, where it is common. Local name, 
“ Mangrove-Dove.” 


121. CHAMAPELIA SQUAMOSA. 

Ciudad Bolivar is a great place for Ground-Doves; the bush 
and savannah in the neighbourhood literally swarm with them. 
This species is not quite so abundant there as the next one, and 
is readily distinguished from it by its much longer tail and paler 
colour. 


122. CHAM#PELIA TALPACOTI. 
Procured at Ciudad Bolivar, where it is excessively abundant. 


423. CHAMÆPELIA ALBIVITTA. 
Obtained on the small island of Chacachacac, where I saw 


v 
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several. I believe that this is the species of Ground-Dove com- 
mon throughout Trinidad. 


RASORES. 


vl24. RAX ALECTOR. Curassow. 
Occurs in Trinidad, where it is called the “ Wild Turkey ” ; 
it is usually to be seen at the top of a high tree. 


GRALLATORES. 


125. ARDEA CHRULEA. 

Abundant in Trinidad, especially at the mouth of the Caroni 
River. The immature birds of this species are white. I saw also 
numbers of white Egrets, both in Trinidad and on the Orinoco ; 
but as I did not procure a specimen, I am unable to identify 
the species. All Herons are called “ Gaulins” in the West 
Indies. 


126. BUTORIDES VIRESCENS. 
I found this species both in Trinidad and the other West 
Indian islands I visited. 


127. NYCTICORAX VIOLACEA. 

The Creole name for this bird is “ Crabier.” I found it abun- 
dant in Trinidad, in the Oropuche lagoon; but did not see it 
elsewhere. 


128. Evryryea HELIAS. Sun-Bittern. 

T occasionally saw this species on the Orinoco, where it is 
often kept as a pet in houses, and is said to be useful in clearing 
them of cockroaches and other insects. I do not know whether 
it ever occurs in Trinidad. The specimens living in the Zoolo- 
gical Society’s Gardens, though sent from Trinidad, were pro- 
cured on the mainland, as I was informed by the gentleman who 
presented them. 


129. Inis RUBRA. Red Ibis. 
Abundant on the Orinoco. 


V130. TRINGOIDES MACULARIUS. Spotted Sandpiper. 
Very abundant in Trinidad, in suitable localities. 
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v131. CREX OLIVACEA. 


I shot a specimen of this bird in Trinidad, where, I believe, it 
is not uncommon. 


132. PARRA JACANA. 
Very common in swampy spots near the Orinoco, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Bolivar. 


133. PORPHYRIO MARTINICA. 
Occurs in Trinidad, in suitable localities. 


NATATORES. 


134. CHENALOPEX JUBATUS. Orinoco Goose. 
Common on the Orinoco. 


135. STERNA MAGNIROSTRIS. 

This large, Gull-like Tern is very abundant on the Orinoco. 
Its dark-grey back and big yellow bill are conspicuous charac- 
ters when it is on the wing. I did not see it elsewhere than on 
the Orinoco. 


~ 136, STERNA CAYANA. 

A large Tern with a red bill, which I have little doubt was of 
this species, was flying about in numbers in the roadstead of 
Pampator, in the island of Margarita, which was the only place 
in which I saw it. 


V137. Frecara agurLa. Frigate Pelican. 
Common all over the West Indies. 


138. SuLA FIBER. Booby. 

In flight and manner of plunging into the sea, very like the 
Gannet of Europe (Sula alba), to which, in size, it bears about 
the same proportion as Pelecanus fuscus does to P. onocrotalus. 


39. PELECANUS FUSCUS. 


Decidedly the most abundant species of sea-bird in the West 
Indian waters. 


140. PLoTUS ANHINGA. 

I saw several of these birds on the Orinoco. They were gene- 
rally perched on the stump of a tree overhanging the river, ready 
at the shortest notice to plunge into the water. 


